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‘not stop to inquire whether his 
yo phere pcan 
istened to by a very 

the profu- 


1 in Cross- 
proces Fay Sora 
r. Irving’s congreg tion, t 
of inter the erection 3 ap Tafa i 
dimensions. For P 
£7,000 was in a short time subscri tac, 
and a piece of ground 
south side of Sidmouth-street, Teanewick. 
square, for the sun of £1,500. : 
Architects were invited to furnish de- 
signs, and several were of course sent in 
to the committee, who finally made choice 
of oo furnished by Mr. Tite, architect. 
From the nature of the situation only the 
front of the building can be shown, ard 
113 
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the architect finding that he had only to 
depend on the effect he. could obtain by 
the b height and importance of the front, 
availed ‘himself of the cathedral-like fea- 
ture of twotowers. Mr. ‘Tite has chosen 
for his model the west fagade of York 
cathedral, which is allowed to be the 
finest of its kind in Europe. The princi- 
pal proportions and features of the new 
National Scotch Church are also i 
from thé same admirable model. 

interior of the new church we ae 
speak ; but the front, of which we present 
a correct engraving, it will be seen is 
calculated to have a very fine effect. 

The three doorways form distinct en- 
trances to the galleries and body of the 
church ; the great central window lights a 
spacious apartment to be used as com- 
mittee-room and library, connected with 
the Scotch establishment, and the towers 
will be arran, as depositories for the 
archives of the church and presbytery. 
The central enhance doorway will open 
into ag with a groined ceiling, 
ag the character of the edifice. 

he interior of the church will present 
one uninterrupted area, ceiled in one 
span, in imitation of of the ancient tim- 
ber ce atl The light is introduced 
from fourtee! thic windows, seven on 
each side, with ground glass. The 
end wall facing the entrance will be di- 
vided into three arched compartments 5 
in the centre one will be the pulpit 
and precentor’s desk. galleries will 
be supported on iron columns, and 
iron girders, with gothic tracery. 
The pulpit nig precentor’s desk will be 
of carved oak, to correspond with the 
style of the ing, in which 
and simplicity gu bé combined in uni- 
form solemnity, The vestry for the 
minister and other apartments, are at the 
back of the ohare to which there will 
be a private entrance. The ground up- 
derneath will be excavated, and reserved 
for burial vaults, for which it is said the 
demand has been already so that 
the managers can sell at almost any 
It is intended hereafter to add schools to 
these buildings, but this must be the 
work of future years. 

The dimensions of the church are, ex- 

in breadth, 80 feet, to the out- 
side wide of 3 the buttresses ; in height, to the 
top of the centre pinnacle, 80 feet,—to 
the battlements of :* tow. 103 feet, 
—to the top of the es of the 
towers, 120 feet; the whole of this front 
and the towers will be faced with stone. 
The interior dimensions of the church 
are, 100 feet by 63 feet; and the height 
to the centre of the ceiling, 50 feet. It 
contains sittings in the gi leries for 730 
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and in the body of the church 
‘or 1,070,—in all 1,800. But as the 
whole will be let in’ pews, it is to be 
regretted that the poor will be totally ex- 
cluded. 
The laying the foundation stone Find 
fixed for the 1st of July ; his royal 
the Duke of Clarence and St. Anise 
sar promised _2 yore wher office 
ut was preyen on, and 
it devolved on the Earl of Breadalbane. 
When the day arrived Mr. Irving de. 
livered an aj Pro riate disceurse at the 
Caledonian c » Cross-street, Hatton- 
garden ; after “which those persons who 
were connected with the ceremony, pro- 
ceeded to the spot in regular order. 
Arriving at the nd, g On Mann, 
Chairman of the Committee, 
delivered a short address; the Rev. Mr. 
Manuel offered up a fervent prayer ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Irving, an appropriate ad- 
anion, 


dress; when Mr. H. secretary to 
the produced the 


articles which were to be deposited be- 
neath the stone. These consisted of a 

glass plate, bap te and a vase. 
On the glass plate was annealed the 
following passages of Seripture, and the 
occasion of its being ee thus -“ in its 
gloomy recess. Kings, ¢ viii. 
verse 27. “But a indeed dwell 
on the earth ?, Behold the heaven, and 
the heaven of heavens, cannot contain 
thee ; now, much less this house that I 
have builded ?” This was itten in the 
wy omer 1 
e following passage. written in the 
Greek a was: a from 1 Peter, 
chap, ii. verse 6 :—“¢ Behtold}I lay in Sion 
achief corner-stone, elect, precious ; and 
he that believeth on him phe not be con- 





To ‘he os mae) ws 
arg 


added the 
e first stone 
al val ata “a “a Ist of July, 


os Hey, Duke oT Case hness William 


and St. An- 
dows, 8 ? Edward A.M. Minister; 
William Din ler; William 
Tite, Archies { 

The glass coe hermetically one 
contained an account of the shalbcls ths 
name of the Pastor, Elder, the names of 
the Finance and General Committees, and 
a book, on which was written the names 
oe ae A mi eo on which 
_ The glass vage contained the following’ 


* When this inscription was placed on the 
glass, the indisposition of his Royal Highness’ 
was not known, nor was his subsequent non- 
attendance anticipated. It was, however, cor- 
rected in the barbs on the trowel, the name 
of the Royal Duke being omitted, and that of the 
Ear! of Breadathane substituted in its stead. 
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Pere caskets, and the enclosed memo- 


rials, having been exhibited, read, and 
explained by Mr. Hamilton, were pre-\ 
sented by him to the Earl of Breadalbane, 
who immediately them to their 
ppointed place. This was an excava- 
tion made in a stone already prepared for 
; and which, when these re- 

deposited, was covered over 

, to give completion to the 


ate 


first stone of the National Scotch Church, 


, was laid on the Ist ae 


The cupolas of ceveling the cow NY 
e expense new Na. 
tional Scotch Church ie enchanted at 
£14,000, and will probably exceed. this 
sum ; when completed it will, we trust, 
be a id edifice. In justice to a 
respectable contemporary we acknow 
that for seg? apa we have been 
indebted to the Imperial Magazine, trom 
= our Memoir of Mr. Smith, the 
issionary, in a former number, was 
also derived. ; 


HISTORY OF LOGARITHAMS. 
(For the Miezor.) 
© Cuncta: Trigonus habet, satagit que docta 
Tile aperit clansum quicquid olympus habet.” 


are 
hoy ey extraction of roots by dividing 
index of their power, &c. The 
wonderful facility in laborious cal-' 
culations; and by their extensive and 
various uses in almost every branch of 
the reflect immortal honour 
upon the wee” ad them, numbers 
: 2 
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almost infinite, and such operations as 
would otherwise be nearly impracticable, 
are managed with easeand expedition ;— 
by their means, instructed ape ain and 
spherical trigonometry, and by his 
compass, the mariner boldly 


By Logarithms, the geometrician in- 
veerlginel the nature and properties of 
curves ;—the astronomer determines the 
situation, distances, and periodical return 
af “ countless worlds ;”—the philosopher 
accounts for several of the grand <pheno- 
mena of nature ;—the ly usurer com- 
putes the interest of irty pelf ;—and 
the mere arithmetician ives many .te- 
dious computations with great facility. 
In a word, the numerous inesti , 
put. eet from them are too 
well appreciated to require egyric ;’ 
and the reader will be probabl more 
pleased with a short history of this in- 
vention, than by any needless disquisi- 
tion, either me its merits or utility. 

In many of the most valuable sciences, 
it has commonly happened that their 
origin is involved in doubt, and posterity 
are often totally ignorant to whose genius 
they stand indebted for this or that grand’ 
improvement. Not so, however, with our’ 
present subject ; for, as it has been al- 
ready said in “The History of Arith-. 
metic” (vide Mirror 84), we unques- 
tionably owe the invention of ithms 


YY to Lord Napier, in or about the year 


1600, though his plan was not matured 
for publication = 1614. <<’ tow 
was very possibly sugges a careful’ 
consideration of the Sohesinits between 
numbers in arithmetical and geometrical 
progression ; wherein it is manifest, that’ 
as a rank of numbers in the former in- 
creases or diminishes by an equal ratio in’ 
addition or subtraction, so the datter (in 
like manner) is augmented or diminished, ’ 
equally, by multiplication or division—as’ 
i following example, where the first’ 
rank increases regularly by the multi- 
plier 10; the second, in arithmetical 
proportion, by the addition of a unit— 
thereby forming indices or exponetits to’ 
the former. , 
Geometrical—1, 10, 100, 1,000, 10,000, 100,000. 
Arithmetical—0, 1, 2, 3,° 4, 

So that for the foundation of his tables, 
Napier considered the Jower of the above 


series as Logarithms correspondent to the 
upper: thus the Logarithms of 
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would 


a 

10 

100 
1,000 
10,000 


100,000 
which accords wi 
Having proceeded thus far, his next busi- 
neas, be to find ithms for the 
intermediate. numbers—that is, between 

1 and 10, 10 and 100, 100 and 1,000, &c. 
This was an operation of some difficulty, 
and was moreover extremely S$ 
since, for want of easier methods, which 
later mathematicians have discovered, to 
find a Logarithm for ten places must have 
cost him the tedious process of nearly 50 
extractions of root out of. root, 25 
hisections ; besides some laborious multi- 
sagem and proportional statements, to 

a mean between the greater and less, 
and yet as approximate to the latter aa 
possible. 

We cannot but admire the indefatiga- 
‘ble ability thus devoted to the completion 
of. his project ; though to have finished a 
table of Logarithms entirely in this way 
would have, perhaps, required almost a 
century ;—but a little consideration must 
have taught him a shorter method, when 
he had obtained the Logarithms of most 
prime numbers. Thus, as 3X 2=6, it 
is evident, that the log. of 3 added to log. 
of 2 would be equal to the log of 6 ;—and 
p £75 badge divided by 2=5, so the log. 
of 10 the log. of 2=log of 5, &c. 

. Lord Napier having in this way con- 
structed a canon of ithms, published 
the same at Edinburg a hess pane was 
most gratefully received b mathema- 
tical world, and the loudest encomiums 
passed on his labours. He, however, sub- 
sequently invented a more commodious 
— . he communicated to Mr. 

riggs, Geometry Professor at 
Oxford University, and solicited his as- 


sistance in the necessary calcula- 
tions ; but His lorlship's death (probably 
occasioned by ardent study) devolved the 
whole w who, with prodigious 
ap on and uncommon dexterity, 
compressed a ithmic canon agree- 
ably to that new form, from 1 to 20,000, 

also from 90,000 to 101,000 ; for all 
whichnumbers he calculated the Loga- 
rithms. to 14 places ; and after a tedious 
task ef nine years, published his work in 
—— > Tables omnad Gouda, 

’ Tables were reprinted at 

in Helena, 1628, under the superintend- 
ence of Adriah Vlacq, a Dutch mathema- 
tician, who also computed the intermediate 
chiliads omitted by. Briggs, but. carried- 
them only. to 10 places. Briggs also. 
partly computed the Logarithms of sines 


and subj thereto the natu 

secants, and-tangents themselves (also to 
15 places); but, like Napier, he ae 
his th, and fell a victim to such con- 
tinual application. His papers were, after 
his decease, completed, edited, and pub. 
lished, by Henry Gellibrand, at London, 
1633, under the title of “ Trigonometria 
Britannica.” ; 

Shortly afterwards, several editions of 
these tables were printed in different parts 
of Europe, better arranged for portability. 
and convenient reference than any former 
im These, with some further 
improvements, first suggested by Nicholas 
Roe, of Suffolk, were followed by Sher- 
win, in his mathematical tables (London, 
1705), from which those now in gencral 
use are mostly taken, though continued 
but to seven p as being sufficiently 
accurate for common purposes. 

The subject has employed the talents 
of many eminent men, and various rules 
have been given for constructing tables 
of Logarithms with. more facility than 
was i —— or Briggs ;' but 
pe Sn se to be here given. The 

er may consult with much advantage 
on these points—Sir Isaac Newton, Mer- 
cator, Gunter, G: » Dr. Wallis, some 
papers in the “ Phi hical Transac- 
tions,” by Dr. Halley, Keil, Ronayne, 
Ward, Gughtred, oOrwood, and ley. 
burn ; and among later authors, Dr. Hut- 
ton, Mr. Bonnycastle, and Mr. Keith. 

It is, perhaps, also t to mention an 
ingenious scheme by a Mr. Long, who in- 
vented a scale of numbers that may be 
printed on a moderate-sized card !—(yet 
answering for most ordi cases every 

ee eenmennns sama Weis 

y an operation or two ivision, finds 
the — of any number, and the 
natural number answering to any loga- 
rithm by multiplication. 

Aug. 1824. 


and ts of: every degree; and the 
ret er fa di 15 places, 
plesk thoniin the eenensl snes 
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AMERICAN PECULIARITIES. * 
(For the Mirror. ) 


bs all the —— lat soph which in- 
formation, at t >» may be 
b rr nary as to the habit and then of 
would be the of their newspapers. 
Newspapers in the United States are nu- 
merous. Being sbipet to no stamp-duty,- 
and at little charge for obtaining informa- 
tion, a small capital, at any time, suffices, 
to establish a new journal ; and the num. 
ber of advertisements (for every body in, 
America advertises) affords a quick and. 
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tolerably certain return. The price of 
paper (as may be supposed), such 
circumstances, is low. Daily papers are 
supplied to subscribers ine the ave- 
tage, ten dollars a-year (about two-pence 
4 paper and, in some instances, cheaper. 

vertisements are the first objects 
which attract attention in an American 
paper, not merely, h that would be 
some reason, because they occupy the 
whole front, but because there is a dis- 
tinct drawing or attached to most 
of them. e have a remnant of this 


style left in England; but it is only a f 


remnant. In an paper, how- 
ever, almost every description of adver- 
tisement is distinguished by its appropriate 
symbol or device. If a horse is to be 
sold, there he is, ready saddled and bri- 
dled ; if a run-away negro is cried down, 
you have the rogue, at full gallop, bundle 
and all; a quack-doctor cannot talk with- 
out a bottle of medicine in his hand ; the 
tooth-drawer, in his notice, parades the 
prize stump of all the world; no tailor 
would be listened to who did not exhibit 
his gentleman full dressed ; and a dancing- 
master gives, in full- fi * 
tsar csr Fak: . le. But a few 
ort extracts, taken as they present them- 
selves, will give a better Sta than de- 
le of our Yankee 
trader speaks 
his mind freely, and treats his customers 
now and then with moral illustration, as 
well as fact. For éxamiple: 
66 


with loaf. ; 
fresh rusk, &¢. &c.” 

would be, so far, all in order 
with us. ; 


xperience having taught 
soldier in the ran 


commodating baker. 
Ritter anxious to take a 
the of his health, which is much 
those indebted to him would 
him very much by making imme- 
3 and he requests those 


‘W7 
‘The next gentleman that speaks is a 


wag in his way :— 

* Cheap oe es 
finds by experience, eeping hi: 
will not keep him, according to the o 
maxim. For some time past his expenses 
have been greater than his income, con- 
sequently he has concluded to pursue 
some other business as soon as he can sell 
off his stock of saddles, harness, &c. ; 
and from this time forward, every article 
of saddlery will be sold by him at prime 
cost, and such as are faded at a less price, 
lor cash. Robert Chapman.” 
The literary advertisements of Ame- 
rica relate chiefly to — publications. 
Byron and the Waverley novelist flame 
in every paper . - 

* Pleasure and Profit.—Just published, 
the Bad Wife’s Looking-Glass, or His- 
tory of a beautiful Carolina Lady, who, 
from not resisting the devil, in the case of 
an unfortunate row with her husband, 
was tempted to murder him, which she 
actually did in his sleep, under circum- 
stances singularly interesting. The - 
ment of this moral looking-glass is to 
convinice all, but chiefly the married, that 
it is much easier, especially for them, to 
go to paradise than to Purgatory 3 also, 
that to get husbands and wives, and to keep 
them lovers, are very different things ; 
and that, while beauty and shew will soon 
grow old, the tender assiduities of con- 
jugal love are charms that will last for 
ever. For sale at J. R. Shenck’s, book 


a agama. ext 9 


“ | rN Advice to Married Wo- 
men $ containing infallible means for se- 
curing the affections of their husbands, 
and ing domesticharmony. Bya 


> 


ber 

the public, that 
ly’s vem Aad been fitted up in the 
most 


his bath-houses at Col- 


ble manner, and are ready 
for the reception of company. He has 
reduced the price of bathing to 12} cerits. 
to those persons who bring their own 
towels. Wm. D. Roberts.” 

One advertiser commences business in 
a line not yet started upon in England :— 

*¢ Thomas Wilson has opened his office 
as Justice of Peace, at 262, North Se- 
agrees i pli 

er applicant desires “‘a capable 
to do household work ;” and a fifth 
@ quantity of soap to dispose of 
ity upon ing terms.’’ “ 

A- to our capable girl. Servants 
in the’ United States poe, see and 
very in ent personages. Where 
one man (or —_— for em- 





Bots 


yment, twenty masters advertise for 
nds. ‘Those who do happen to want a 
situation, too, speak in a suf 
tone. 


ciently high 


...** Wants a situation as wet nurse, a 


=a 
month. 

Invitations to ate given by ad- 

yertisement, and the notice appears among 
the nowy eae. j 
_ . Died this morning, in.the 92nd year 
of her age, Mrs. Jane Wendover. The 
relations and friends of the family are re- 
quested to attend her funeral to-morrow 
afternoon, at 5 o’clock, without further 
Invitation, Carri will be in waiting 
at ~ Paul’s church,” 
. Query.—Could not large parties be in- 
vited (to routs, &c.) in England by ad- 
vertisement ? It would save a great deal 
of trouble, to footmen especially. 

Notices are very frequent of swindlers, 

and especially of gentlemen who have 
married ladies, and ran away from them, 
The paragraph in such cases is ene 
headed with a drawing of the flying of- 
fender, or at least with the words in large 
capitals—‘ Stop a villain!”. .The Ob- 
server rejoices in the apprehension of one 
of these characters :-— ; 
. We understand: that Dr. Hamilton, 
who married and deserted one young lady 
in Vermont, and another in New Jersey, 
and a description of whom was given in 
our paper a few days since, has been ar- 
rested in Reading, Pennsylvania, where 
he had engaged himself as a journeyman 
shoe-maker, with a view to raise means 
‘to obtain a third wife.” 

The next is a case of peculiarly rapa- 
cious abduction :— 

“ Fifty dollars reward will be given for 
apprehending J. B.. Davidson, who took 
off from my house, on the night of the 
7th of August, my wife Ann Talbert, 
bed and bedding.—Wilson Talbert, jun.” 

Some Yankee knaves are ingenious, 
too, in their delinquency :— 

“ The thieves have of late hit upon a 
novel mode of deception, while engaged 
in the work of depredation. When pick- 
ing a lock in the night, they conceal the 
sound of their operations by imitating the 
cry of cats !”—Southern Patriot. 

A t mass of ‘* verses” on various 
subjects, and stories about the sea serpent, 
witty articles about fashions, in. 
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way 
yery little given ; police details still less; 
dramatic or literary notices aery baty: 3 
commerce and its ‘* appliances” the 
staple of the paper. i in one 
romeien of the foreign 
reader is, that little of bagatelle is stirring 
in America; the second, that the people 
hee something else to do than to attend 
to 


Hull, June, 1824. T.A. C. 


(For the Mirror.) 

LINES 
On a young gentleman,, who in the space 
of ‘four years Bien as yet under fifteen,) 
has not only obtained several prizes, but 
taken an exalted seat in one of the first 
schools in the metropolis. 
ANoTHER form, and that the seventh class, 

Bravo, my boy! thy studies augur well! 

Go on, bright youth, and as the hours pass, 
. Like Newton, triamph ! and like Locke, excel! 
And yet, so young, so rapidly, to rise! 

Where some leave off, thy classic lore began: 
Indeed thou art what won't admit disguise, 

* In years, a boy,*—in intellect, a man! 
Uroria. 

* Master T. G*¥#¥*¥*q, whose scholastic gems 
are set off by a diffidence inmaking them known, 
not at all times found attached even to adults in 
the learned world. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF 
BLOOMFIELD. 


Asout the oom of Bloomfieli’s 
residence at Shefford in Bedfordshire, he 
was one day (as is the unrestricted cus- 
tom of every boy in the town) angling in 
the river Ivel, when he perceived in the 
road at’ a furlong’s distance, : two persons 
on horseback, one.of whom came gallop- 
ing down the field to him, and with all 
the insolence of a pampered menial, in- 
quired, ‘ Do you know that you are 
trespassing ? this river belongs to Lord 
On—l—y, _ he has ee order 

ou off.” e poet immedi began 
Lane up his tackle, but iohen he 
could finish, down comes his lordship 
himself, and inquiring the poet’s name, 
tepeats the m in propria persone 3, 
the poet hastened his departure, and neves 
again, alth very fond of angling, 
trespassed by ing 8 hair in that river. 
Bloomfield’s feelings, at all times of the 
most sensitive quality, were much affect~ 
ed by the rebuke of this Beotian lord; 
he went home and wrote him an apology 
for standing on a common and ing ip 
a paltty stream which the. i of 
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Shefford have been from time immemo- 
rial accustomed to fish in with im unity’ 
with this apology the matter ended. e 
whole business was duly appreciated by 
the poet’s neighbours, and the following 
ep written on the occasion, may 
je Serve to perpetuate it : 
EPIGRAM. 
THE POET ANGLING. 
Mot a gaunt presence Ure meck poct awa! 
The better fish would'nt bite, roach, dace, and 


bream, 
Gudgeons were shy,—he only caught a lord! 
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No. II. 


BRIDEWELL. 


Near the west side of Fleet Ditch was a 
well dedicated to St. Bride, or St. Bridget. 
It was this that gave name to er 
church situated in Bride’s-lane, also 
to the ancient palace of Bridewell, which 
was the residence of several of our Kings 
from the time of King John, whose 

it was. In 1087, it was the remains’ of 
an ancient castle, and William the Con- 
queror. had its choicest materials collected 
and gave them towards the re-building of 
St, Paul’s Cathedral, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire. Henry VIII. re-built 
Bridewell palace, in the space of six 
weeks, in a most ificent manner, for 
the reception of the Emperor Charles V. 


palace fell afterwards into deca 
by the pious Ridley fae 
. to be converted: to some cha- 


outh. Here twenty arts’ mas- 
ey are called, consisting of 
tradesmen, such as shoe-makers, 
and weavers, have 

i tices 


And af 
me with they are allowed 

e' world with, and 
to the freedom of the 
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‘THE FLEET PRISON. 


Tuts prison for debtors was founded m 
the reign of Richard I. surnamed Coeur 
de Lion, and was then also made the 
place of confinement for such as had in- 
curred the displeasure of the Star Cham- 
ber. This prison, in the year 1729, be- 
= such a. scene of many that a bene- 
volent set tlemen, prototypes 
of the great Howard, formed themselves 
into a committee, to search into the hor- 
rors of the place; and found that the 
Warden and his turnkey had exercised 
inst the unhappy _ the most 
shocking atrocities. e monsters were 
tried for the murder of five miserable 
men, who had expired victims of their 
unféeling barbarity. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the prosecution was recommended 
from the throne, and conducted by the 
most able lawyers, to the concern of every 
good and feeling mind, these miscreants 
escaped their well merited’ punishment. 
ere, before that security to the young 
and thoughtless female of the 


Many, a one — the ag A mar- 
riages performed in this way. It appears 
by a parliamentary inquiry, that, from 
— of October, 1704, to the 12th of: 

e 1705, 2,954 marriages were 
celebrated in this way in the Fleet.—Soe 
Mirror, Nos. 94 and 97. 


BELL SAVAGE INN. 


Tuts inn is very ancient; and continues 
an inn to this day. Various have been 
the reports relative to the derivation of 
this sign. Stowe, on whom we most build 
our authority, because he is the most 
ancient historian and surv London, 
and also lived so near the time when these 
places were founded, must have had mani 
oral informations respecting their rise a 
derivation. He affirms that it took its 
name from one Isabella Savage, who be- 
stowed the house on a company of cutlers. 
The painter of the sign, however, gave it 
@ very curious origin, by placing * oo 
man standing beside a ison, 
his Spectator, vol. 1. No. 28, says it took 
its name from an old French romance, 
entitled La Belle Sauvage, a very beau- 
tiful woman, found by some travellers ‘in 
a wilderness in a savage state. I should 
rather give the preference to Stowe’s’ 46 
count; because this romance ‘was not 
published before the inn was founded and 
given to the Cutler’s Company. 
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KING’S BENCH PRISON. 


Tuts prison is of great antiquity : to this 
prison Henry V. when Prince of Wales, 


bo committed by that + ane and - 
right ju Gascoyne, for striking 
isaultdog Kien on the bench. 
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No. XIV. 


PROFESSOR PORSON, M.A. 
GREEK PROFESSOR, CAMBRIDGE. 
(For the Mirror. ) 

Tue union of a powerful natural genius,’ 
wi i ts zealously and arduously 
obtained, produced the very eminent cha- 
racter whose name stands as the subject 
of this memoir. Possessed of a genius 
powerful in judgment, and in its opera- 
tions developing an acuteness, clearness, 
and particularly in the most difficult trials 
of critical skill—a depth of thought— 
unequalled and sovereign in its majesty 
of power. ‘In Greek,” says one of his 
biographers, “‘ we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing him the very first ; not merel 

of his own age, but of every other.” It 
suggests a somewhat interesting inquiry 
when we consider that to birth or fortune 
Porson owes nothing. That a mere strip- 
ling, without example, without bias, un- 
aided by the influence of any literary 
authority or exertion should so early throw 
himself into the mazes of speculative so- 
phistries and controversies, and give up 
Fis soul to the dry and laborious pursuits 
of ancient literature, seems most incom- 
patible with the general dispositions, and 
irreconcilable with the usual habits of 


mankind. 
- Richard Porson, was born December 
25, 1759, at East Ruston, in the Prien 
N a pi ue hamlet, distant 
= we eather the borders of the 
German Ocean. His father, Mr. Huggi 
Porson, h-clerk of this humble 
i and him Richard was first 
initiated in his letters. Until the age of 
fifteen he was placed at a school under 
the care of « Mr. Summers, where he 
ve such convineing proofs of his rising 
talents, as excited the utmost astonish. 
ment. His clearness and extraordinary 
acuteness in the art of arithmetic were 
most remarkable, and he was so skilful in 
the exercise of his pen, that no competi- 
tors could surpass him in the beauty and 
elegance of his characters. Aided by a 
powerful and retentive memory, he was 
equally successful in mastering the firet 
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difficulties attendant upon a research in 
the lower ranks of classical learning, at 
this tender age, and enjoyed the proud 
honours of bearing off Latin, ma-. 
thematical, and Grecian prizes, cum mul- 
tis aliis. 

The period was now arrived when he 
must quit his native spot, and enter upor 
a wider and more dangerous field of enter- 
prize. Porson’s disposition was of a ro- 
mantic and somewhat daring nature ; and, 
unfortunately, in after life, their impres- 
pe: snguaat seers betrayed ba ~~ 
loose, voluptuous habits. It 
= natural, eng comr ae — of 

een, sanguine, hopefu aspiring, 
should view the prospect before hin with 
no small interestof heart and calculation. 
How happily has one of our eminent 
poets anticipated his frame of mind at 
this period in the following lines :— 

“ As yet he was a stranger to all strife, 

Save that which nature makes, and that to him 
Was the soul’s harmony, the spirit’s life :-— 

The prospect of the world was dim,— 
And yet he deem’d it bright; but that wild 


whim, 
Which in young hearts doth bear the name of 


Filled oo hie cup of error to the brim :— 

He panted for the world,—and down the slope 
Tow’rds it he fain would bound like the slim 
antelope.” 

Through the kind liberality and inte. 
rest of Mr. Morris, of Grosvenor-square, 
Porson was placed at Eton; and there he 
made so rapid an advancement in the 
various branches of learning as to ensure 
him a character, the fame of which reached 
Cambridge long before any s were 
taken for his entrance to one of the Col- 
leges. 

In 1977, he was entered of Trinity 
College, and here his combined talents 
and vast powers of in’ his rapid 
rise and progress, astonished the minds of 
the most competent jud; In 1781, he 
was elected Fellow of the College, as his 
great endowments had made him an honour 
to the society in which he had entered ; and 
in 1785, he took his degree of Master of 
Arts. According to the statutes of the 
> he was obliged either to enter 
into holy orders, or surrender his fellow- 
ship, but long before the period arrived 
when these statutes would operate, pal 


The distinction of this appoin 

grateful to him ; and it was his first de- 
sign to have given an annual course of 
lectures, but from this he appears to have 
been diverted by various circumstances. 
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y years to the public by 
occasional effusions, Porson 


have edited /Eschylus, but did not 
that encow' t which he 


glory. He was careless and indifferent 
of himself, and disregarded the grand 
Precept— 

« Principis est virtus maxima nosse suos.” 
He wanted regularity of conduct; what 
he did was by fits and starts, on which no 
dependance could be placed. But these 
are errors, alas! too commonly attached 
to great minds. Yet they are stains which 
are soon forgotten and forgiven. Their 
characters are developed in their works, 
and if there they offend—they offend be- 
yond retribution ; but if the ascetic influ. 
ence of their passions involve them in 
practical impunities only, then the dart 
tebounds, and wounds but the soul of the 
author of them. 

Porson’s manuscript notes on various 
classical authors, (now in the li of 
Trinity College) of which a volume has 
been published, are the most valuable of 
his works, and are sufficient to raise the 
highest esteem for his talents, and 
that he profited so little by them; for 
Porson’s extraordinary acuteness, his soli- 
ps fas maapttonkergnar y gare 

stu memory, . what 
the world seldom sees, a complete critic, 
in the most honourable and esteemed sense 
of that appellation. 

When the London Institution was 

ished, Professor Porson was se- 
lected to fill the office of princi 
librarian. He did honour to 


for a man 

80 little value. 

tion, September 25, 

ber 25, 

1808, in the -ninth year-of his age. 
His remains Mol teeoal ta the ini. 
Chapel of Trinity College, where an ele- 
gant monument is erected to his memory. 


“Wt 
Of his relations, the only survivor is a 
sister, a most amiable and accomplished 
woman, the wife of Siday Hawes, Esq. of 
tishall, Norfolk. M 


Col 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals, 


ROBERT BURNS AND LORD 
BYRON. 


I wave seen Robert Burns laid in his 
grave, and I have seen George Gordon 
yron borne to his; of both I wish to 
speak and my words shall be spoken with 
honesty and freedom. They were great, 
h not equal heirs of fame ; the for- 
tunes of their birth were widely dissi- 
milar; yet in their passions and in their 
genius they a) ed to a closer re- 
semblance; their carcers were short and 
glorious, and they both perished in the 
summer of life, and in all the splendour 
of ‘a reputation more likely to increase 
than diminish. One was a peasant, and 
the other was a peer; but Nature is a 
t leveller, and makes amends for the 
injuries of fortune by the richness of her 
benefactions; the genius of Burns raised 
him to a level with the nobles of the land; 
by. nature, if not by birth, he was the 
peer of Byron. I knew one, and I have, 
seen both; I have hearkened to words 
from their lips, and admired the labours 
of their pens, and I am now, and likely 
to remain, under the influence of their 
magic songs. They rose by the force of 
their genius, and they fell by the strength 
of their passions ; one wrote from a love, 
i dey toh amg of Ou eal 
an e' sang 0 emotions--0f, 
their on hearts with a vehemence.and 


regret an originality which few have. equalled, 


and none surely have surp 
So Sloameas mek hen socal 

ex: men to write. 
what I remember of them; and I will 
say nothing that I know not to be true, 
and little but what I saw myself. 

The first time I ever saw Burns was 
in Nithsdale. I was then a child, but 
his looks and his voice cannot well be 
forgotten 


But it 


and proud too i i 
have seen him lift « load with 
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few ordinary men would have willingly 
undertaken. 

The first time I ever saw Byron was in 
the House of Lords, soon ‘after the pub- 
lication of Childe Harold. He stood up 
in his place on the opposition side, and 
made a speech on the subject of Catholic: 
freedom. His voice was low, and I heard 


him but by fits, and when I say he was and 


witty and sarcastic, I judge as much 
from the involuntary mirth of the benches 
as from what I heard with my own ears. 
His voice had not the full and manly 
tnelody of the voice of Burns; nor had 
he equal vigour of frame, nor the same 
open expanse of forehead. But his face 
was finely formed, and was impressed 
with a more delicate vigour than that of 
the peasant poet. He had a singular 
conformation of ear, the lower lobe, in- 
stead of being pendulous, grew down and 
united itself to the cheek, and resembled 
no other ear I ever saw, save that of the 
Duke of Wellington. His bust by Thor- 
valdson is feeble and mean ; the painting 
of Phillips is more noble and much more 
like. Of Burns I have never seen aught 
but a very uninspired resemblance—and 
I regret it the more, because he had a 
look worthy of the happiest effort of art— 
a look beaming with poetry and elo- 
quence. 

The last time I saw Burns in life was 
on his return from the Brow-well of Sol- 
way; he had been ailing all spring, and 
summer had come without bringing health 
with it; he had gone away very ill, and 
he returned worse. He was brought back, 
¥ think, in a covered spring cart, and 
when he alighted at the foot of the street 
in which he lived, he could scarce stand 
upright. He reached his own door with 
difficulty. He stooped much, and there 
was a visible change in his looks. Some 
may think it not unimportant to know, 
that he was at that time dressed in a blue 
coat with the undress nankeen pantaloons 
of the volunteers, and that his neck, 
which was inclining to be short, caused 
his hat to turn up behind, in the manner 
of the shovel hats of the Episcopal clergy. 
Truth obliges me to add, that he was not 
fastidious about his dress: and that an 
Officer, cutious in the personal appearance 
and équipments of his company, might 
have questioned the military nicety of the 
poet’s clothes and arnis. But his colonel 
was a maker of rhyme, and the poet had 
to display more’ charity for his comman- 
der’s verse than the other had to exercise 
when he inspected the clothing and arms 
of the careless bard. 

From the day of his return home, till 
the hour of his untimely death, Dumfries 
was like a‘besieged place. It was known 


he was dying, and the anxiety, not of the 
tich and the learned only, but of the me- 
chanics and peasants, exceeded all belief. 
Wherever two or three le ‘stood to- 
gue their talk was of Burns and of 

im alone ; they — of his history— 
of his person—of his works—of his fa- 
mily—of his fame, and of his untimely 
hing fate, with a warmth and 
an enthusiasm which will ever endear 
Dumfries to my remembrance. All that 
he said or was saying—the opinions of 
the physicians ( axwell was a kind 
and a skilful one), were eagerly caught 
up and reported from street to street, and 
from house to house. 

His good humour was unruffled, and 
his wit never forsook him. He looked 
to one of his fellow volunteers with a 
smile, as he stood by the bed side with 
his eyes wet, and said, “ John, don’t let 
the awkward squad fire over me.” He 
was aware that death was d with 
him ; he asked a lady who visited him, 
more in sincerity than in mirth, what 
commands she had for the other world— 
he repressed with a smile the hopes of his 
friends, and told them he had lived long 
enough. As his life drew near a close, 
the eager yet decorcus solicitude of his 
fellow-townsmen increased. He was an 
exciseman it is true—a name odious, 
from many associations, to his country- 
men—but he did his duty meekly. and 
kindly, and repressed rather than encou- 
raged the desire of some of his compa- 
nions to push the law with severity; he 
was, therefore, much beloved, and the 
passion of the Scotch for poetry, made 
them regard him as little lower than a 
spirit inspired. It is the practice of the 
young men of Dumfries to meet in the 
streets during the hours of remission from 
labour, and by these means I had an 
0 unity of witnessing the general 
solicitude of all ranks and of all 
His differences with them in some im- 
portant points of human speculation and 
religious hope were forgotten and for- 
given; they thought only of his genius 
—of the delight his compositions had 
diffused—and they talked of him with 
the same awe as of some departing spirit, 
whose voice was to gladden them no more. 
His last moments have never been de- 
scribed ; he had laid his head quietly on 
the pillow awaiting dissolution, when his 
attendant ,reminded him of his medi- 
cine and held the cup to his lip... He 
Started suddenly up, Frain ed the cup at 
a gulp, threw his before him li 
a man about to swim, and sprung from 
head to foot of the bed—fell with his 
face down, and expired with a groan. 

* .Of-the dying moments of Byron we 
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have no minute hor very distinct account. 
He perished in a foreign land, among 
‘barbarians or aliens, and he seems to 
have been without the aid of a determined 
physician, whose firmness or persuasion 
might have vanguiet Nis obstinacy. 
His aversion to bleeding was an infirmity 
which he shared with many better regu- 
lated minds; for it is no uncommon 
belief that the first touch of the lancet 
will charm away the approach of death, 
and those who believe this are willing to 
reserve so decisive a spell for a more 
momentous occasion. He had parted 
with his native land in no ordinary bit- 
terness of spirit ; and his domestic infeli- 


city had rendered his future peace of 


mind hopeless—this was aggravated 
time to time by the tales or the intru- 
sion of travellers, by reports injurious 
to his character, by the eager and 
vulgar avidity with which idle stories 
were circulated, which exhibited him in 
weakness or in folly. But there is every 
reason to believe, that long before his 
untimely death, his native land was as 
‘bright as ever in his fancy, and that his 
anger conceived against the many for the 
sins of the few had subsided or was subs 
siding. Of Scotland, and of his Scottish 
origin, he has boasted in more than one 
place of his 3 he is proud to re- 
member the land of his mother, and to 
sing that he is half a Scot by birth, and 
a whole one in his heart. Of his great 
rival in popularity, Sir Walter Scott, he 
speaks with kindness; and the compli- 
ment he has paid him has been ‘ena 
the unchangeable admiration of the other. 
Scott has ever spoken of Byron as he has 
lately written, and all those who know 
him will feel that this consistency is cha- 
racteristic. I must, however, confess, 
his forgiveness of Mr. Jeffrey was an un. 
looked-for and unexpected piece of humi- 
lity and loving kindness, and, as a 
an, I am rather willing to regard 
it asa presage of early death, and to con- 
clude that the poet was ‘ fey,” and for. 
gave his arch enemy in the spirit of the 
dying Highlander—“ Weel, weel, I for- 
give him, but God confound you, my 
twa sons, Duncan and Gilbert, if you 


forgive him.’? The criticism with which 
the Edinburgh Review welcomed the 


first flight which Byron’s Muse took, 
would have crushed and broken any spirit 
less dauntless than his own; and for a 
long while he entertained the horror of a 
oe nae ager a > wag of son ‘wos Moe 
presence e raven. But 
smoothed his spirit down, first by sub 
mission and then by idolatry, and his 
pride must have been equal to-that which 
made the angels fall if it had refused to 
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be soothed by the obsisance of a reviewer. 
One never forgets, if he should happen 
to forgive, an insult or an injury offered 
in youth—it grows with the growth, and 
strengthens with the strength, and I may 
reasonably doubt the truth of the poet’s 
song when he — of his dear Jeffrey. The 
news of his death came upon London like 
an earthquake; and though the common 
multitude are ignorant of literature and 
destitute of feeling for the higher flights 
of > yet they consented to feel by 
faith, and believed, because the newspa- 
believed, that one of the brightest 
Fights in the firmament of y was ex- 
tinguished for ever. With literary men 
a sense of the pe a was 
mingled, perhaps, with a sense that a 
ron pal mor from their way ; and 
t they had room now to break a lance 
with an equal, without the fear of being 
overthrown by fiery impetuosity and co- 
lossal strength. The world of literature 
is now resigned to lowe, but A nage 
not less esngees poetic spirits. But 
among those who feared him, or envied 
him, or loved him, there are none who 
sorrow not for the national loss, and 
grieve not that Byron fell so soon, and 
on a foreign shore. 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 





THE ENFRANCHISED, OR THE BUT- 
TERFLY’S FIRST FLIGHT. 


Tuov hast burst from thy prison, 
Bright child of the air, 

Like a spirit just risen 
From its mansion of care. 


Thou art joyously winging 
Thy oo pape or 

Where the gay is singing 
Her notes of delight : 


Where the sunbeams are throwing 
Their glories on thine, 

Till thy colouts are glowing 
With tints more divine. 


Then tasting new pleasure 

In Summer's green bowers, 
Reposing at leisure 

On fresh open’d flowers ; 


Or delighted to hover 
Around them to seé 

Whose charms, airy rover, 
Bleom sweetest for thee ; 


And fondly inhaling 
Their fragrance, till day 
From thy bright eye is failing 
- And fading away. 


Then seeking some blossom 
Which looks to the West, 

Thou dost find in its bosom 
Sweet shelter and rest : 


And there dost betake thee, 
Till darkness is o'er, 
And the sunbeams awake thee 
‘Po pleasure once more. 
New Monthly. Magaziné. 
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DANISH SUPERSTITIONS. 
BALDER’S HILL. 


Nor far from the village of Tune, in the 
district of Roskilde, is the mountain in 
which Balder is reported to have been 
buried. Saxo asserts, that once when 
several countrymen, under the guidance 
of a professor of the black art, went to 
this hill for the purpose of d g up a 
treasure, it seemed to them, when most 
busied at the work, that a foaming flood, 
with much noise, was precipitating itself 
down from the top of the hill; whereupon, 
in the greatest terror, they cast away their 
— and each sought for safety in 
ight. 


HANEBIERG. 

Iw the parish of East L in Slesvig 
t ye Hanebi , and not far 
from it is a fairy-moss. A young peasant 
once lay down upon this moss, and slept 
80 long; that he awoke very late at night, 
chalet consi wn; rhbag wp, be po 
ting music, and, loo up per- 
ceived two fairy maidens, who skipped 
and danced about, and asked him, in the 
mean. time, several questions, in order to 
make him speak; but he knew well that 
there would be danger in doing so, and 
was ‘silent. Then, suddenly changing 
their manner, they sung in menacing 

tones :— | 3 j ' 


He po much terrified when he are 

i was just going to s 3 but 
Se ee 
fe i nemdtaiir cantelaed « tess ieee 
circumstance the hill is called Hanebierg 
(Cocks hill). 

THE SEALS, 

Ir is a common belief in Ferroe, that the 
seal every ninth night casts off its skin, 
assumes a human and dances and 
amuses itself. after human fashion, 
until it resumes its skin, and becomes a 


seal again. It chanced once that a man 
pastel by while ila ana ing place, and 
when he saw the skin, he took it up, and 
hid it. When the seal, who was a female, 


her 
her concealed skin, and could do. then 
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‘HOLY-CROSS CHURCH. 


DrrEctiy over against the pulpit of 
Ons! Church, in Samaoe, is a table, 
following inecription:—" ‘This gildl 
Sails oe 
crucifix was found tied round the neck of 
a drowned man, who came floating to the 
shore near Isle Mode, in the parish of 
Tranbiorn. When the le wished to 
convey the body to the church-yard, four 
horses could not stir the cart in which it 
was placed, nor could draw the same 
body to Kolbye Church. But, when they 
turned towards Onsbergh Church, two 
horses easily it there. It was 
buried on the eastern side of this church, 
which takes its name from the said gilded 
cross, being called at this time Hellig- 
kors Kirke (Holy-cross Church), 1596." 


Tue SHOPKEEPER or AALBORG. 


Once when a raging fire broke out in the 
town of Aalborg, and the flames had just 
seized the warehouse of a shopkecper, sp 
that his whole property was on the point 
of being consumed, he snatched his 
weights and measures from the counter, 
and, with these in his hand, he hurried 
into the middle of the street, crying, ‘ In 
case, O God! I have ever with weight 
and measure robbed and cheated any one, 
then let the fire consume my house ; but, 
pA have always or with ae vr 
ty, preserve then my 
awdling” And no sooner had he said 
this than the fire died away, and his 
house escaped. He caused this inscrip- 
tion to be placed over his door, “ I was 
on the brink of a precipice, but I did not 
fall down. Anno 1663, d. 11 Augusti.” 


TORDENSKIOLD'S GRAVE. 


skiold,”’ sa’ t; ‘who is com- 
ing again ry thresh the Swedes.” 
NORVIG CHURCH. 


nothing less than creep into it, and become beneath. 


a seal 


went away. 
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There is no dowbt that the famous 
Mark Stig was secretly buricd by his 
followers somewhere in North Zealand; 
and Pantoppidan remarks, in his ‘“ Mar- 
mora Danica,” that many think he was 
buried in this church. - 

THE DRAGON OF AALBORG. 
Two miles from Aalborg lie several 
hillocks, which are called Ostbierg Bak- 


ker. Among these, very many years ago, 
his nest, and by his rapacity 


gard to thisship,and that numberseagerly - 
resort to it to behold the spot on which the 

illustrious Hero of Frefeiger received 
his last wound. It is one of those spots 


t dearth in the neighbour. persons 


hood. ither came a man who knew 
how to deal with such reptiles, and he 
promised to destroy the dragon. He first 
caused a great wood pile to be raised, 
and, when this was set fire to, he mounted 
a powerful horse, and rode past the dra- 
gon’s nest. The dragon followed him 
wherever. he went, and they 
manner at length to the blazing pile. The 
man immediately leapt his horse over the 
pile, and the n crept after him com- 
pletely throu, flames. He made the 

p a time: and a second time 
the dragon crawled after him ; and when 
he had rode seven times, unscorched and 
unhurt, over the pile, the dragon, in 
attempting to creep h it the seventh 
time, was entirely consumed. 


THE MOUNTAIN IMPS. 
In Kund-hill, near the plain of Thyr- 
sting, lives an elf, who has several chil- 
dren. When the sun is gone down, they 
are frequently seen, with much noise and 
laughter, to up to the summit, and 
then let ves roll — one “ 
another. They continue their sport 
late at night.— Monthly Magazine. 


THE GAMBLER; AN EPIGRAM. 

Vitiis nemo sine nascitur—Hor. 

No one without a vice or fault is born. 

pa love,”.a aga ae a say, 
‘om always lose, yet always : 

When will you leave your gam te oat, 

And be the sport of chance no more ?” 

« Madam,” said he, « I'll do it when 

You cease coquetting with the men.” - 

« Alas! I see, Lis ny the wife. 

“ You'll be a gam! all your life.” 


THE VICTORY, LORD NELSON’S 
FLAG SHIP. 


Tuts fine vessel, which has been laid u 

in ordinary for seven years at Portsmouth, 

is now fitting » tw that harbour as a 

ere 8 in place of the Queen Char- 
It will be 

national pri 

the 


ting ictory, 
upper deck there is a circular brass plate, 
of very small dimensions, to mark where 
NELSON fell !—a spot over which, to the 
mental eye, Glory 
“ Suspends her halo crown of silver light !” 


came in thi$ yeads that 


into the ship’s 
many of whom 
that 


« They were, and are not,” 


as great man,” while 
they anxiously point out the fatal place 
where he gave his. last order, 
suffered a a i and trium 
hep mg 1 Even * cabin where 
t still apppears to be an object of 
the bear eee . It is Tndeed 
possible to visit ‘ictory 
moment without having our bes 
feelings strongly called 
tively exclaiming, as if his 
« Barrons are Britons 
That Charter which thy 


We seem inspired with the full 
of that resolve which 
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FAREWELL TO GREECE. 
FOR NUSIC. 


away . 
blue waves ;— 


And where I go, ‘no marble fanes 
From le steeps arise, 

Nor shi there such fervid suns 
From such unclouded skies ;— 

But yet the earth of that dear land, 
Is holier earth to me, 

Than thine, immortal ‘Marathon t 
Or thine, Thermopylz! 


For there my father’s ashes rest, 
And living hearts there be— 
Warm living hearts, and loving ors, 
That still remember me. 


And, oh! the land that welcometh 
To one such bosom shrine; 
beside were ruined, lost, 
That land would still be mine.— 
Ay, mine—alheit the breath of life 
jot there I breathed first 
Ay, min 


it wi 
Kad polar darkness curst. 


The bird that wanders all day long, 
At sunset seeks her nest— 
Ive wander'd long—My native home, 


Now take me to th 
ww Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE DEAF WOMAN; AN EPIGRAM. 
PROM THE LATIN OP WARTON. 
Dorcas, whose hearing was Boop —nery orig bad, 


Her ples vending to each 
By ps was } met ; when, “ What's o'clock?” he 


comics aK lame replied :— 
bere nes a not another ; 

more, hemi, «een tomy brother.” 

Burago borer Speak Ieat.I use thee ill.» 

if you won't,” she cried, “ another will !? 


THE METAMORPHOSE ; ay IMITATION 
OF ANACREON. 


Ten thousand c is aye, and more, 


The air my Julia breathes,” 
« For then (thrice blest, thrice happy day!) 
She could not live were I away |!” 


HOW TO CURE THE GOUT; 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


Boies nowy’ & la lie est le seoret, sans doute, 
tarir la source du mal.— AGE. 


rt, such prescriptions ise, 
the last hogshead to a 


: Then, boy. bring it here—let me have a fair bout ; 
*tis wine that engenders this devil, 
To drink.to the dregs is the secret, no doubt, 
To dry up the source of the evil ! 
Lady's Magazine. 


oe 


The Selector; 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


Mr. Eprror,—I send you these ex- 
tracts from the “* Appendix to Letters of 
Henrietta, — of S ”? and I ami 
pretty sure they will be acceptable to the 
general class of your readers. F.C. N. 
ROYAL NURSERY. | 
[* yoy lary uarians may, perhaps, be 
e following nuge, which 
et te been found in Lady Suffolk’s 
papers, and which gives some details 
of royal wardrobes an hundred years 
ago.””] 
“ WINTER CLOTHES, 
“What was delivered yearly. for each 


Princess. 
¢¢ 2 Rich ene embroidered, trimmed, or 
rich stuff. 
} Velvet, or rich silk. 
3 Coats, brocade or damask. 
— damask a nighvgpnss 


icoats, trimmed with 
a or id orateen” 


“SUMMER CLOTHES. 
%¢3 Flowered coats, one of them with 
silver. 

3 Plain or striped lutstrings. 

1 Night-gown. 

4 Silk hoops. 

“ The tailor had £2 for making each 
oe and finding all bey necessaries.— 

es, @ pair every wee - Gd. per pair; 
raised to 7s. before I left St. James’s.— 
Gloves, 16 dozen in the year, 18s. pa 

.—F ans, no allowance; but I 
they did not sath me £8 18s. per annum. 
*¢ No certain allowance for ribbons, or 

artificial flowers; but I find these were 
very trifling articles in my time, which 
are not so. 

“The prices of all silks are much 
higher than they were formerly: two of 
the coats were much finer than the other ; 


two trifling to mention; which, whilst! 
the Duke (of Cumberland) was with 
them, came to £50. per annum. 
“ I don’t remember Lge the necessary- 
woman's salary was, or whether she was 
under the Queen’s necsssary-woman. 
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ey 


THE MIRROK. 1ey 


cleaning their Royal 
a. £18 vole eget mi 


all lace ; muslins and lawns were bought 
wanted, and no settled p 
“Six pair of sheets, six pillow-bears, 
3 a pair of sheets at 4s. per 
ee ci) uk en. 


“Their Royal reser oh Ligon ope Mary 
and Princess Louisa 


Linen, deli-: 


cored ery tsb igre; for each Prin- 


“18 8 Day-shifts: 10s, per ell. 


‘¢ Their fine laces were not given away 
ed a uisites) every two years. When 
ir Royal Highnesses was under 

pa Faso ee and rocker’s care, 

they had no chamber-inaid, nor 
man-servant, belonging to the cradle. 

parig' except it was a footman. 

clothes and linen for the cradle- 

nursery was under a different regulation 

that time. There was no uisites ¢ 

but linen and clothes were it when 


" fooen Shake ae 6d. per pair. 


Shoes, 


Shifts, denny, 10 sng nigh 
Gloves, 16 dozen, ¥ * ai 


Little coats, - 129. fine dimi 
‘tian quilting. = 


18 Night-shifts, trimmed, 8s. per ell; P& 


Little p aes, fine dimi 
18 le petticoats, e 
ting, ig ig py Balt. and 


yard. 


; making, ls. 6d. per suit. 
coats, over hoops, India quilt- 
eee ie 


«Wi i op hnesses were: 

posta; thre bal oe suits of. 

but the caps. and 

: they came 

toabout £20 the suit ; making, 10s. 

“ Tt must be remembered, they had 

birth-days very fine entire lace suits,: 
which came to £50 or £60 per suit. 


appear, I learn that 
part last week, ft ogg nd = lg piece have 


for a set of cambric — -hand- 


patches, 
uilted. ca; der, 
and eral sage dave 1 
Royal Highnesses’ a 


partments, . I 
d out i; pn forthe ad, 
an 
Mr. p Fp sl nh fa 


. 6d. 
Bath ribbon, £4 15s. per piece. 
Hats, £1 ls. ; feathers, white, £1 1s. * 


price. 
This is a true and faithful copy. F.C. N. 





THE MIRROR. 


COUNT DE LA LIPPE. 


was observed to look several times 


watch and to put it up again, and 
ecg a ta 
the reason of this? “ Why,” said 
I have ordered this tent to be mined 
new method—it is to be blown up 
minute, and I am anxious to 
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°S 
She Gatherer. 


*Tambut 8 Gatherer and disposer of other 
y men’s staf.”--- Potton. 
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Srraxine of the intended invasion in 
1798, ‘Admiral 
“ The French’! 


os 


. SUPERIOR MANGUVRING. 


both kept 
te weds the point of his oat 
meg ey Be bacongoens ae 
t, 
a inediataly 


reply :—* A lady who 


has a duties of a: house. 
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